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A New Species of Cyperus. 

By N. L. Britton. 

Cvperus Rusbve. — Culm slender, triangular, smooth, about a foot 
in height; leaves narrowly linear, smooth, shorter than the culm; in- 
volucre about five-leaved, equalling the rays ; umbel three- to five- 
rayed, one or two of the rays elongated to a length of about three 
inches ; heads composed of four to seven, lanceolate, acute spikelets, 
which are thirteen- to twenty-flowered, their axes not winged; scales 
about eleven-nerved, the mid-nerve slightly darker, keeled, distich- 
ously arranged, broadly ovate and obtuse when unfolded, all fertile ; 
achenium black, smooth, sharply triangular obovate ; stamens three ; 
roots fibrous, with short, scaly rhizomes. 

Collected near Silver City, New Mexico, in 18S0, by Mr. H. H. 
Rusby, for whom it is.named. 

Notes on New England Algae. III. — The different character of the 
marine flora of the New England Coast in its northern and southern 
parts has been noticed by all algologists. North of Cape Cod it is 
distinctly arctic, while south of Cape Cod it has, as pointed out by 
Professor Farlow, considerable resemblance to that of the Adriatic. 
The only important exception hitherto recorded is Goose Cove, 
Squam, on Cape Ann, a small pond, separated by a dam from the sea, 
and where the water becomes quite warm in summer. Three species 
found here by Professor Farlow, Rhabdonia tenera, Ag., Gracilaria 
multipartita, Ag., and Chondriopsis tenuissima, Ag., though common to 
Vineyard Sound, etc., were new to the northern coast. Since then 
the Gracilaria has been found in ditches in the Mystic River marshes, 
but the other species have not been recorded from any new locality. 

Among the algae collected by the late Silas Durkee, M.D., and 
now in the herbarium of the Boston Society of Natural History, is a 
small specimen of Dasya elegans marked " Dasya pedicellata, Ag., Bos- 
ton." Last summer I made a number of excursions to various 
points within fifteen miles of Boston to see if this or any other of the 
southern species were to be found there. I was much more success- 
ful than I anticipated, and in Weymouth River and the adjoining 
cove running up into Quincy, I found a rich flora of characteristic 
southern forms. In July and August I found Dasya elegans, Ag., 
Grinnellia Americana, Harv., Griffithsia Borhetiana, Farlow, Lomen- 
taria uncinata, Meneg., Champia parvula, Harv., Mesogloia divaricata, 
Kiitz., Polysiphonia atrorubescens, Grev., and P. variegata, Ag., all 
floating in great abundance. The fronds of Dasya were frequently 
over two feet long, and the Grinnellia grew in tufts, sometimes of 
twenty fronds or more, each over a foot or more in length. The 
Griffithsia was more luxuriant than I had ever seen it, even in such a 
place as Buzzard's Bay, where it reaches very good dimensions; the 
Lomentaria appeared in all the forms described in the Nereis Boreali- 
Americana ; the Rhabdonia was of good size, and often had on it 
plants of Callithamnion byssoideum, Arn., var. unilaieralc, Harv. 
Chondriopsis tenuissima, Ag., and var. Baileyana, Farlow, were growing 
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abundantly between tide-marks. In September, I found the same 
species of Polysiphonia as in July, but the plants were. much denuded; 
P. fibrillosa, Grev., I found for the first time here, and in good con- 
dition; Griffithsia had disappeared; Dasya and Grinnellia were repre- 
sented only by small' forms grovving on Zostera; Champia was very 
abundant and well developed, with abundance of both kinds of fruit, 
and I found a small frond of Gracilaria multipartita,^., var. angus- 
tissima, Harv., 

All the species named are characteristic southern forms, most of 
them hitherto unknown in this region; and the locality is fully open 
to the ocean, shipping passing in and out continually. The water is 
undoubtedly warmer than in Massachusetts Bay, but the difference 
cannot be very great, as the tide rises and falls from six to eight feet, 
and the rapid current in and out must mix the waters quite thor- 
oughly. This is quite different from Goose Cove, where there is 
almost no communication with the sea, and the summer temperature 
is quite high; yet, as we have seen, the Weymouth flora is much the 
richer. I think it probable that similar " colonies" must occur at 
other points on the sliore, especially along Plymouth and Barnstable 
Counties. One certainly exists at Truro, on the inside of Cape Cod. 
Among algae collected by Mr. W. P. Rich, I found fine specimens of 
Spyridia filamenlosa, Harv., the only reported instance north of Vine- 
yard Sound, and also the Griffithsia, Mesogloia, Champia, and Polysi- 
phonia variegaia found at Weymouth. It would be interesting to 
know if there grew at any such places some species equally common 
in southern New England with the plants found at Weymouth, such 
as Sargassum vulgare, Ag., Stilophora rhizodes, Lyng., Hypnea musci- 
formis, Lamour., etc. 

I also found at Weymouth, in addition to the species named and 
the ordinary species of the vicinity, Caslagtiea Zoslerce, Thuret, Dic- 
iyosiphon fazniculaceus, Grev., subspecies flaccidus, Aresch., Bryopsis 
plumosa, Lamour, an Ulva and an Ectocarpus. Both the latter are, 
I think, new to America, but I defer further mention until I am more 
certain of the species. It is interesting to observe how the warm 
southern and the arctic floras meet here. Dasya elegans is a char- 
acteristic plant of the Mediterranean basin, and does not extend north 
of Spain; at Weymouth it grew in the greatest luxuriance, while the 
tide brought up from the lower harbor Euthora cristala, Ag., and 
Ptilota serrata, Kiitz., both arctic species, the former reaching its 
southern European limit in the north of Great Britain, the latter in 
Norway. 

F. S. Collins. 



Cement for Mounting Plants.— Take of bisulphide of carbon 
any quantity desired, and dissolve therein a sufficient quantity of 
crude India rubber to make a cement of the proper consistency. 
This is the best compound that can be made for the purpose of 
mounting plants, as well as for use where a strong cement is desired. 
It is always ready for use. 

Paola, Kansas. J. H. Oyster. 



